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better, ' because they shall not trail me through the streets like a 
wild beast, I am content to go.' These instances, taken at random, 
illustrate what may be found under almost every word. 

Minor points in which the book is subject to criticism are the 
alphabetical arrangement of words, which cannot always be relied 
upon ; and the order of the references under a given word. After 
the entries from the principal poems, P. £., P. R., and S. A., there is 
no consistently followed sequence of the minor poems. This may 
be seen by comparing almost any three words. Under the word 
made, the order is C, A., L., II P., S., H., D. F. I, S. M., U. C. I, 
V. Ex., U. C. II; under far, C, L., IIP., H., D.F.I., V. Ex., S.; 
under oft, C, L., L'A., II P., A.,S. Again, there are sporadic at- 
tempts to separate different parts of speech which are spelled in the 
same way. The verb leaves is separated from the noun leaves, but, 
on the opposite page, the verb and the noun lays are entered to- 
gether. The word even as noun, adjective, and adverb, has three 
distinct entries ; but the words bear, bore, and evil, do not occur 
under the parts of speech they represent. In a few instances phrases 
have been given, yet these cannot be trusted. Last (at) is entered 
under a separate head, but the fourth reference under last is ' at last 
words,' etc. The same is true of late (so), but we find under late, 
'so late doubted,' etc., and, ' his life so late.' 

Mr. Bradshaw's concordance suffers greatly when compared with 
the best works of its character which the past ten years have pro- 
duced, yet, in spite of its many inaccuracies and inconsistencies, it is 
a book which lovers of Milton and students of literature cannot well 

dispense with. T _ T 

1 Laura E. Lockwood. 

Yale University. 



Browning 's Verse-Form : Its Organic Character. By Arthur 
Beatty, A.B. Submitted in Partial Fulfilment of the Re- 
quirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in the 
Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University. New York, 
1897. Pp. 78. 

Mr. Beatty's thesis is a disappointing piece of work. It shows, 
indeed, industry, poetic appreciation, a definite aim, and a healthy 
sense of the relation of metre to the spirit of poetry. But these good 
things are more than balanced by things not good. The plan is not 
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adequately executed, the conclusions sometimes lack significance, 
very large statements now and then proceed from very few data, and 
the style is irritatingly careless. The opening sentences of the Preface 
show something of the purpose and style of the author : 

' In this essay only one aspect of Browning's art has been consid- 
ered. Any systematic attempt to study his method of construction 
has not been attempted, as lying beyond its limited scope. But, as 
the imagination and harmony of poetry are never separable except 
by analysis, some consideration has been given to the structure, in 
order to appreciate the organic nature of the verse.' Specifically, 
Mr. Beatty wishes to show that the verse of the dramatic monologues 
is an adequate medium for the expression of the poet's thought ; that 
the form (metre, alliteration, stanzaic structure, etc.) is an organic 
part of — Mr. Beatty prefers to say ' is organic to ' — the whole poem. 

In an introductory chapter, Browning's views of art are set forth, 
the familiar charge of obscurity is denied but not answered, the 
equally familiar charge of neglect of form is discussed, the nature of 
the dramatic monologue is explained, and My Last Duchess is com- 
mented upon rather fully. This poem, by the way, in two consecu- 
tive sentences, is spoken of as a ' slight example ' of Browning's work, 
and a ' triumphant example of Browning's method.' Although some- 
what commonplace and full of repetition, this introduction is, in the 
main, sound ; in detail, it is here and there at fault. For instance, 
in commenting on the first foot of line 43, — Never to stoop. Oh sir, 
she smiled, no doubt, — Mr. Beatty says that the ' dropping of the 
unaccented syllable (the anacrusis) gives to these lines a new and 
most expressive melody.' The unaccented syllable is shifted, not 
dropped ; the variation (the choriambic opening) is probably the 
most frequent variation in English iambic pentameter ; and the 
normal unaccented first syllable of English iambic pentameter cannot 
possibly be considered as anacrusis. This misused word occurs fre- 
quently in Mr. Beatty's pages. 

The second chapter deals with the kinds of verses used by Brown- 
ing. There are examples of the several verses : that is all. We are 
not told how often any one metre occurs, or what use the poet 
makes of it. Under the head of trochaic pentameter, for example, 
a line is quoted from One Word More. The significant fact is 
ignored, that trochaic pentameter blank verse was invented by 
Browning, and used by him only once, as a unique tribute to his 
wife, — ' Lines I write the first time and the last time.' In brief, this 
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chapter tells us merely how many kinds of line Browning has used. 
Beyond that it is valueless. 

The third chapter discusses stanzas (strophes). Again a list of 
forms, but without information as to the frequency of their use. It 
would surely seem worth noting that the five-line stanza has been 
used more frequently and more successfully by Browning than by 
probably any other poet. There are, however, aesthetic comments 
on many of the strophe forms ; and here Mr. Beatty displays a very 
dangerous combination of true sympathy and rash assertion. A 
stanzaic form has predicated of it intrinsic qualities that really belong 
to the subject or to its literary (as distinguished from metrical) treat- 
ment. For instance, the trochaic octameter of La Saisiaz is said to 
be the fit instrument for the carrying on of the ' keen questionings on 
life and immortality.' What of Tennyson's use of the measure in 
Locksky Hall (not to speak of a certain ballad of Policeman X) ? 
And what of the fitness of the In Memoriam stanza, or the Platonic 
dialectic, for the ' keen questionings ' ? Mr. Beatty's fault is, that in 
trying to point out the effect of the metre, he ascribes to the metre 
itself the effect of the whole poem. Again, concerning the Childe 
Roland stanza : ' The repetition of the two rhymes . . . gives the 
reader the haunting sense of the dread mysteries which the Childe 
saw.' The rhyme-repetition does not give this effect ; but this effect 
may perhaps be said to be enhanced by the repetition — a very dif- 
ferent thing. Once more, referring to the stanza of Rabbi Ben Ezra : 
' The body of the strophe contains the arguments of the Rabbi, 
and the long Alexandrine gives the conclusions.' Some of the Alex- 
andrines give conclusions, some of them do not. 

The last chapter, on blank verse, is of better quality than its pre- 
decessors. It deals chiefly with 850 lines drawn from The Ring and 
the Book. Mr. Beatty gives statistics which go toward establishing 
points like this, for example : the sustained and closely knit argument 
of the Pope contains a large proportion of run-on lines, the less 
equable speech of Pompilia a smaller proportion. Several other 
interesting metrical comparisons of the speeches of the various per- 
sonages in the poem show that personal characteristics have a way 
of transferring themselves into the very mechanism of verse. But 
the writer's treatment of blank verse cannot be deemed satisfactory. 
The essentially iambic movement seems not to be clearly understood. 

A revision of Mr. Beatty's work would make it useful. Further 
information concerning the frequency of use of verse and of stanza, 
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a pruning away of generalizations based on personal taste, a fuller 
study of the poet's blank verse, and certainly a rewriting that would 
insure clearness and precision of style, — these things would render 
the thesis more worthy of the subject which the author has under- 
taken to treat. 

Martin VV. Sampson. 

University of Indiana. 



Maldon and Brunnanburh. Edited by Charles Langley Crow, 
Ph.D. Ginn& Co.: Boston and London, 1897. Pp. xxxvii, 47. 

This little book is so good that one wishes it were better. There 
is an Introduction, subdivided into Historical Outline, Manuscripts, 
Other Early Accounts of the Battles, Prosody, Testimonies, and List 
of Syllables marked Long in the Mss. ; a Bibliography ; the text of 
Maldon, followed by that of Brunnanburh ; Notes ; and a Glossary. 

The text and glossary are the most satisfactory parts of the book, 
though the editor might have added to his variants had he known 
Plummer's later edition of the Chronicle (1892), as well as the 
slighter one of 1889. 

The historical outline is too meagre, and not sufficiently clear. 
The account of the manuscripts, though brief, contains all that is 
needful except references to fuller sources of information. The 
other early accounts of the battles should have contained the extract 
from the Egil's Saga, to which we are referred. The testimonies, 
though acceptable, occupy too great a relative space. The list of 
long syllables, if it was to be given at all, should have been dismissed 
to an appendix. 

The bibliography is full, and is one of the best divisions of the 
work, though we miss Plummer's later edition of the Chronicle, as 
noted above, and are not prepared for this statement : ' Many of the 
editions have, however, no value and are consequently not mentioned. 
Works bearing solely on the mutual relationship, age, etc., of the 
Mss. are omitted.' Then, too, there is considerable variety in the 
references to books. Some are cited by the full title, others by 
the briefest ; in some the name of the author precedes, and in 
others follows, the title ; some have page references, others not ; 
in one place occurs Scdpas, in another Scopas, etc., etc. 

The notes are scanty and, indeed, insufficient. 



